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PREFACE 


Feacetime farming in the cut-over areas of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan is described in the mimeographed 
report “Farming in the Leke States Cut-Over Region as 
Represented by Carlton County, Minnesota" published during 
May 1945. The analysis, made by Warren R. Bailey of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, from data obtained in 
19140, considers many of the possibilities, limitations, and | 
problems of farming and farm life in these large areas. — 
The picture developed was not wholly favorable nor wholly 
unfavorable. 


Farming was profitable during World War II. Markets © 
would take almost any product thet the farmer had to sell at 
a good price. The weather favored high production. It was 
a good period for farm income in spite of the real worries 
that farmers had about hard-to-get Beat, ‘labor, and 
machinery. 


But did all groups of farmers fgre well during this. 
period of general wartime, prosperity? What about the : 
operators of small and often root-and rock-bound farms of 
the cut-over region of the Lake States? Did they, too, have 
larger incomes and have more money available for paying off 
debts, enlarging their farms, as.well as living better and 
accumulating a reserve for more difficult days? This re-° 
port gives information that will help to answer some of 
these questions. It is prepared as a supplement to the study 
of farming in the cut-over region of the Lake States under 
peacetime conditions. : f 
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INT RODUCT ION 


Much information about Carlton County in Minnesota, the kind of farming 
carried on, and problems that confront farm families living there was obtained 
in 190 from visits with 129 families in the county. Observgtions and find- 
ings are given in the earlier report on farming in the Lake States cut-over 
region (see preface). Five years later all of the criginal 129 families, 
except 2, that remained were revisited to find how they had fared during the 
war and the changes they had made in the organization and operation of their 
farms. New families living on places visited in 190 were interviewed to see 
whether they were operating any differently than the previous occupants. 


In 1945 100 of the original 129 families were living on the same places 
as 5 years earlier. Of the other 29 families, 6 had moved from the region, 
7 had sold out and retired, 5-had moved to other localities following the 
deaths of the operators, l had sold out and moved to cities where some of the 
family members had obtained work, ), still owned their places but were temporar- 
ily employed in a city, anc 1 tract was vacant as the owner was in the Armed 
Forces. Information could not be obtained from the remaining two families. 
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A slight reduction in the number of 
and 195 for Carlton County 4S @ whole. 
for the earlier year, but 2,469 for 195. 
acreage used for crops increased. Acreage 
238,680 acres. Acreage used for crops in 195 e 


FARM ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

Farms of the 100 families that did not move between 190 and 195 were 
classified for each of the 2 years by the same method. They were first grouped 
according to size of business measured in terms of man-days of productive 
and were subsorted according to acres of cropland a/. The first 
classification gives a basis for separating farms from rural residences. The ~ 
second provides a common measure of size of farm. Farms that furnished 250 a 
or more man-days of work were classified as full-time farms, those with 75-el; 
man-days as part-time farms, and those with less than 75 man-days as rural 
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During the 5-year period 1 unit thet had been a full-time farm in 1910 
and 8 units that had been part-time farms at that time changed to the status | 
of rural residences (table 1). a 


Table 1.- Classification of 100 survey farms, by kind and size, 
Carlton County, Minnesota, 19h0 and 19)5 
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2/ The amount of cropland roughly determines the quantity of feed produced, Re: 
therefore the size of dairy herd. Because of its importance and as fats ae 
vary widely in percentage of ‘band. in crops, cropland, is a better measure 
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Land Use 


Full-time farmers expanded the size of their units sufficiently during the 
5 years to account for a 30 percent increase in the acreage of their 51 farms, 
Although 5 part-time farmers reduced the size of their units, le others added 
to their acreage so there was a net increase of 26 percent in the total acreage 
of the 28 farms classified as part-time in 195. Over the period only one rural 
resident added acreage to his holding, 11 continued with the same acreage, and 
9 reduced their units. The total acreage held by all rural residents was 27 
percent smaller in 1945 than in 190. 


Average size of the 1945 farms of the 100 families was 18 acres larger than 
5 years earlier (table 2). About 5 percent of this expansion in size was 
represented by an increase in cropland. 


Table €.- Average size of farms of 100 families and principal land 
use, 1940 and 19,5, Carlton County, Minnesota 1/ 


Land use ‘ 190 ; 19h5 

2 Acres Acres 

Tame hay : 26.9 50.5 
Small grain : Nee 5.3 
Corn : ; cig we 
Potatoes : ra Ae) 
Cabbage end rutabagas : 6 ohh 
Rotation pasture ‘ 6 ai 
Wild hay 2/ : 12 17 
Idle cropland : ae cue 
Other cropland 3 ay) ei: 
Total cropland : 35.6 7.4 
Woods, pasture, etc. : 64.3 7509 
3 102.9 12ige 


Total land 


17 Owned or rented land. 


2/ Wild hay includes marsh grass and some improved wet sreas which 
~ provide roughage as a regular part of the farm organization. This 
is not typical prairie grass found further west. 


Cropland accounted for about the same relative share of the land of the 
average farm in both years--38 percent in 190 and 39 percent in 1945. However, 
the relative importance of cropland decreased on the small and medium-sized 
units and increased on the large ones (table 3). Thus, families with less than 
20 acres of cropland in 195 reduced their tillable acreage by nearly 50 percent 
in 5 years, and their total land in farms by 30 percent. Those on medium-sized 
units increased their cropland (mostly hay land) by 15 percent and their total 
land by nearly 60 percent. Cropland acreage on large farms expanded Zl, percent 
while total acreage for the same units increased 27 percent. 
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_ keeping enough for their own use. ‘ 


"Table 3.- Land utilization on 100 farms, by size, 
Carlton County, Minnesota, 1940 and 19))5 
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Cropping System 


Cropping systems are modified sometimes because of changes in livestock a 
enterprises. Dairying was expanded in Carlton County during the war as a con- 
Sequence of the tremendous need for milk and dairy products. Income from dairy 
ing was good, and it encouraged heavier feeding of: more and more cows. With 
this greater emphasis on dairying, acreages of hay increased from 70 percent cs, 
of crop acreage in 19)0 to 81 percent in 1945 on the land Operated by the 100 -— 


Carlton County decreased 25 percent, from 3,180 to 2,)00 acres, between 1939 


Average acreages of small grains decreased from 6.2 acres in 190 to 5.3 
in 1945 on the 100 farms visited. Oats were the principal grain, with smaller 
-acreages of barley, rye, flax, and wheat. Corn never has been an important 
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| Blight and unfuvorable weather have so reduced yields from potatoes in. 
recent years that many families in the county have difficulty in growing and 
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In the eastern part of the county the soils are adapted to cabbage and nis 
_ rutabagas. Growing cabbage for market is the main source of income for several 
of the families. Nie at 


Open pasture changed little in the 5 years. It increased 1 acre per farm 
from 17 to 18 acres. The brush and woodland pustures were variously listed in’ 
190. and 1945..so that.changes in average figures mean little.. Much of the 
"brush pasture" might more accurately be classified as "poor woods" for it | 
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produces little foruge. Woodlots generally are in poor condition and many 
farmers allow their livestock to roam over them pathering whatever forage they 
can. 


Land Clearing 


Kleven of the 100 operators cleared a total of 27.5 acres between 1945 and 
1940, or an average of 2.5 acres per farm. Between 1940 and 1945, 34 operators 
cleared 121.5 acres or an average of 3.6 acres per farm. Only 6 operators 
cleared land during both periods. 


Lack of adequate cropland has been one of the major handicaps in the cut- 
Over region. In Carlton County, many tracts of 60 to 120 acres luck sufficient 
well-drained, stone-free lend to develop an adequate unit. On others, slowly 
decaying pine stumps and tenacious birch and aspen sprouts have made land 
clearing both slow and expensive. The common procedure is to brush off a small 
acreage, keep it sprouted for 2 or 3 years, then remove the stumps and break 
the ground. In the meantime, the ground makes fair pasture if it is seeded down. 


Several bulldozer operators will now root out the pine stumps and larger 
stones for about $5 per hour. Under good conditions they can clear nearly an 
acre an hour, but considerable additional work must be done before the land is 
ready for cultivation. 


Livestock System 


Average numbers of milks cows on farms in Minnesota increased 2 percent 
between 190 and 1945 and total milk produced increased 2.6 percent .3/ Produc- 
tion per cow increased only 30 pounds during the pericd. Minnesota's total 
milk production in 194) was only 3 percent above its 5-year (1937-1) prewar 
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Cows and heifers e years old and over kept for milk in Carlton County in- 
creased 12.), percent from January, 1, 190, to January 1, 1945, and milk pro- 
duction increased 13.6 percent .Hi/ Preliminary census estimates indicate that 
average production per cow in the county climbed only 53 pounds between 1949 
and 194) (from 4,95) to 5,007 pounds). Creamery ménagers over the county in- 
dicate that they handled about 15 percent more butterfat in 194), than in 190. 
During the first 8 months of 195 their butterfat receipts were 1.5 percent 
above the similar period of 194. Most of the increased milk production in 
‘the county between 1940 and 19) ssems to have come from milking more rather 


than better cows. 


Numbers of cows milked throughout the count} were somewhat lower in 1915. 
The continued increase in receipts of butterfat in 1945 can probably be par- 
tially accounted for through the heavier feeding encouraged by the Government 
feed payments. Liquidation of low producers and good pasture conditions, 
however, were factors of some importance. 


37 Milk Cows and Milk Production on Farms. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


U. S, Department of Agriculture. 
L/ Minnesota State Farm Census. Minn. State Dept. of Agriculture, Dairy and Food. 
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Wartime demands for milk and milk products changed the markets for dairy 
products coming from farms in the county. The 19hO Census shows thet.34 percent 
of the milk produced in this county in 1939 was sold as fluid, the rest being © 
sold in the form of cream or butter. In 19h, 81 pereent of the milk wes sold 
as whole milk. 


Duluth-Superior was the major market for fluid milk from Carlton County 
before the war, but was available only to fermers in the northeastern corner © 
of the county. During the war several creameries scattered over the county © 
converted to cheese production. Some others became receiving stations for 
fluid milk which was to be transferred to larger plants for manufacture. — 


Dairy herds in this region have been well-known for high-quality cows, 
and their production has been above the average for the Stute. Most herds 
are bred for winter freshening. Milk production is normally highest during 
June, with Mey and July ranking next. Farmers normally grow their own hay, 
but buy most of their concentrate feed. ce 


Herd improvement is a regular part of the program among the larger and y 
the better farmers. Some keep their own bulls, others own bulls cooperatively | 
or belong to artificial breeding associations.5/ Farmers with small herds 

usually depend upon the herd sires of neighbors for breeding service for which — 
they may or may not have to psy. = 


The 100 families visited had an average of 8 cows in 190 and 9 in 19h5 
(table hh). Farmers with less than 20 crop acres reduced their numbers of 
cows by half; farmers with from 20 to 60 crop acres maintained their average 
number; and farmers with 60 or more’ crop acres increuised their number an 
average of 5 per farm. Other cattle per farm roughly followed the same trends, 
although the average number for all farms wes 6 in both 19,0 and 19h5. 


Because the region does not normally produce enough eggs to meet local 
demand, poultry production became important a few years ago. It failed to 
last, however, since farmers found that imported feed was too expensive and 
winter weather was too cold for economical egg production. 


Most families maintain an average of less than 50 hens to produce eggs — 
and meat for their own use only. In 19L0, 39 percent of the 100 families had 
no hens and li percent kept none in 1945. Others in 195 bought unsexed 
chicks and canned the cockerels and cull hens for meat. If other kinds of 
meat had been relatively more availeble in 1945, it is doubtful that many of 
these femilies would have kept poultry. . m 


Hog production is another enterprise thet farmers have found to be un- 
profitable here. Less than half as many hogs were produced in 1945 as in 
1940 and these were predominently for home butchering. Skim milk was no longer. 


Te is estimated, by the University of Minnesota Extension Dairy Specialist, 
thet ths Barnum Artificial Breeding Association bred about 1,200 cows in 
1945. This is the only association of its kind in the county st present.. 
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Table h.- Average numbers of various productive livestock per farm, 
by size of farm, 100 farms, Carlton County, Minnesota, 
1940 and 195 
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Three farmers had several sows for breeding purposes in 1940; this affects 
the average figures. They had closed out the hog enterprise by 195. 


available because they sell whole milk and purchased grain and protein feeds 
were expensive. If meat had not been scarce in the stores, the farmers would 
have grown fewer hogs for home butchering, 


Few farmers keep sheep as they ure preyed upon by dogs, wolves, and bear. 
_ Moreover, until the wer, the prices of wool and lamb were low. Of the few 
flocks kept most are used to browse sprouts on land newly cleared for breaking. 


Power und Machinery 


' Farmers in this county need less power and machinery than farmers in 
central and southern Minnesota, but individual inventories are usually adequate 
for the cropping program being followed. 


Horses are slowly disappearing as the older ones die and are not replaced. 
The larger farms are depending more upon tractors and trucks, while the small © 
farms either exchange work stock or hire the work done. Many farmers maintain 
a team even though they use tractors for most of their farm work. The average 
-mnumber.of horses per farm decreased from 1.7 in 1940 to 1.3 in 19)5, 
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Because they were relatively inexpensive, home-made tractors were rather — 
popular on all sizes of farms in 190. In fact, there were as many home-made 
as factory-built tractors on these farms (teble 5). By 1945, it was evident 
that the home-made tractors were best adapted to the smaller acreages. Farmers — 
having more than lO acres of cropland, who had bought tractors had bought f 
factory-built tractors almost exclusively. Many of the older tractors were 
bought second-hand from farm-implement dealers who shipped them in from other 
areas. Several relatively new, small, general-purpose tractors were in opera- 
tion on farms in the fall of 1915. Most places with less then 30 acres of © 
croplend operate without tractor power. Nearly 25 percent of the farmers 
operating more than 30 acres of cropland had bought tractors since 190. 


Table 5.- Number of farms in survey without tractors, farms with factory- 
built tractors, and farms with home-made tractors, by crop acres : 
per farm 


arms without Farms with tractors 1 
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{7 Some farms had two tractors, therefore totals equal more than 100 cases. 


Only operators of the larger farms can afford to maintain a fairly com- 
plete line of equipment. Where the average farmer grows only 5 acres of grain 
he cannot afford a binder; or one growing 2 acres of potatoes cannot afford 
potato planters, sprayers, or diggers. They either borrow from neighbors or 
use more tedious, but cheaper, hand methods. 


Individual families get the use of some machines through partner owner- 
ship, renting, or borrowing. Potato machinery is often owned in partnership 
by three to six neighbors. Occasionally grain drills and grain binders are 
owned in partnership but more frequently a farmer owns one alone and rents 
to his neighbors at a standard rate per acre. Sometimes the use of one machine 
is exchanged for the use of another and no charge is made. 
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Some farmers with little or no power and machinery hire others to do some 
machine work. The farmer doing custom work furnishes the power and the machine, 
operates the rig himself, and charges a standard rate per acre or per hour. 
Custom work is most common in the case of plowing, drilling, and binding grain. 
A few operators do little farming and make most of their living from custom 
work which they perform quickly and efficiently. Operation of bulldozers and 
mit tractor-drawn breaking plows is a current example. 
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At first thought, one would be likely to say that it is impossible to. 
farm without plows, wagons, and mowers. Yet, 20 percent of the families in- 
terviewed were getting along without plows or mowers, and more than 10 percent 
had no wagon (table 6). Most of these operated small acreages and either 
borrowed tools or hired the work done. Meny fields are plowed only at long 
intervals when they will no longer produce an acceptable crop of hay. 


Disk and spring-tooth harrows ure popular, while spike harrows are declin- 
ai, ing in number. Cultivators and potato-working tools have declined, since 
fewer families grow row crops. 


Farm Buildings and Equipment 


Farm buildings in the county are often larger and newer than is common in 
the rest of the cut-over region. Many were built with part of generous Govern-~ 
ment indemnities resulting from the Cloquet fire of 1918. It is doubtful that 
many families could have ever afforded these buildings by depending upon the 
ies: productivity of their farms. 


Buildings and their equipment are generally adequate to: meet the needs 
of the farm, although some barns cannot feasibly be repaired or remodeled to 
meet- sanitary requirements for quality milk production. A few families, such 
as the aged and the rural residents, have far more barn space than they have 
use for. 


Frame barns are common, although some log buildings and some combinations 
are still in use. Most dairy barns have wood or concrete floors, and adequate 
stanchions and mangers. The better dairymen pipe water into the dairy barns. 
‘A few milking machines were installed during the war where herds were enlarged 
and help was SCarce » 
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Old log or frame hay barns are still common on many farms, Some are on 
hay meadows and others ere part of the farmstead. Combination poultry houses 
and machine sheds are found on some farms. -On Finnish farms there is often a 
bathhouse, although these have sometimes been converted to granaries, garages, 
chicken houses, or other uses By families who do not care for the famous 
steam baths. 
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FARM FAMILY INCOME 


Income from Farming 
creeerengeeccnerannte RS | aeRO 


Seventy-five percent of the average 19L0 cash farm income received by 
the 100 families came from the dairy herd (table 7 and fig. 1). By 19h5, 
through higher prices for milk and through sale of whole milk where formerly 
only cream had been sold, dairying accounted for 86 percent of the average cash 
farm income. Farmers in the county were even more dependent upon dairying for 
their incomes during the war than they were before. 


Cattle sold were mainly cull dairy cows, but some breeding cattle and veal 
calves were included. A relatively high price for milk and the comparatively 


low prices for veal during the war caused many farmers to either kill their 
calves at birthor give them away. 


Other livestock, mostly hogs and poultry, were relatively unimportant 
sources of income in the county. 


Potatoes, cabbage, and sale of hay stumpage were the main sources of re-~ 
ceipts from crops. Forest products, AAA, and miscellaneous income items account 
for the small remainder. 


Income from the deiry was the major source of farm income on small farms 
between 19),0 and 195, and, since this income declined and costs rose, net re- 
turns from farming also declined (table 8). The rise in demand for and prices 
of whole milk and value of livestock largely accounts for the rise in’ gross ree - 
ceipts on middle-sized and large farms. 


Table 7.- Cash farm receipts on 100 Carlton County farms, 190 and 19h5 


percentage 


Source of receipt sno tok Rote 
Tao robs 3 i9h0 1945 
: Dollars Dollars Percent Percent 
Milk, cream, butterfat wecereseee’ erry Sle T5545 rar <a nis ue mar ora eh 
Milk subsidy cpecccererseseresssed --- 190 --- 8. 
Cattle and calves secccesecerrrest Tig 2eh Lied 9.9 
HOES. vas dulce ciyem eh Che erer teens 1h 13 ie 6 
Poultry and CLES -coeccrerscceescct 53 102 Bae ye5 
Sheep and wool seeerereseeesees at h 6 SLE a2 
PO ELOG Sb prele'y 4 sine ts divine’ sue e* dunes iy 67 25 6.6 La 
Other CYOpS eeceeecereeseres BGR ay. TT 149 Teo 6.2 
Garden produce seerereecesorseces? BE 1 et --- 
Forest productS «essere evry rere etry: fs 6 aT aS 
AKA payments, --ccoscecerssrense ett 30 Bs 29 6 
Other re Geta eae Ne sa eca ye sea eee 5 hy “iS 2 
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Table 8.- Comparison of average cash farm receipt 
farm, 100 Carlton County farms, 


; All farms 

Gem : 
; 19h0 + 1945 s 19h0 : 
; Dol. Dol. Dol. 

Cash Income $ 
Dairy products l/..ecesseeees 622 1,725 316 
Peeeta and calves «cdsessreed |. LU ech 83 
PERS cause tasistsetoseseees | ae 14.0 + 
Sheep and wool ceoveeeceeeeeet h 6 2 
Poultry and eggS seesscveeeed 93 102 6h, 
POG BS Aiedc et deeds eee nat .O7 25 10 


Other cropS «eee. $ 
Forest productS .esseeseees “3 £4 6 1h 
AAA paymentS ssseeecccseceeet i: 13 16 
All other .. 


¢ crop acres 
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s and expenses, 
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Cash Expenses : 
“Seed, fertilizer, spray,dust: el 36 a 
Threshing and machinery hire: 16 19 8 
Feed purchased..eseccsesreeet 16 118 99 
Livestock purchased «..ee+e-s 17 7 mn 
Livestock expenSe weceeseeeat 9 16 5 
Machinery & building repairss 26 103 10 
MSC ULADOR a:b c-0 seen eae oiasere Sk Tae 62 22 
Auto, truck, tractor Of o's vo08 90 17 hh 
Taxes,rent,interest, insurance: 92 102 65 
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Net cash farm income ..eceeeet 542 Liess 


For medium size, and $300 for large farms. 
2/ Includes milk and cream transport. 
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Purchased feed was the largest single item of farm expense on most farms in 


poth 190 and 19l5. 


Both average quantity and value per ton increased during 
Feed bills tripled and several farmers remarked that the feed- sue 
check all went to buy feed they otherwise could not have Onehy 


Most other farm expenses increased during the war, but not so much as feed. 
Cost of milk hauling increased from an average of gis to pil per farm, but this 


Se See tie 


Der hte 


was caused by a change from cream to whole milk as well as an actual increase 

in volume handled, Fixed expenses--including taxes, insurance, interest, and 

_ rent--rose from 392 to 3102. Hired-labor cost changed from $39 to 362, There 

were fewer men hired, but wages were higher. Auto, truck, and tractor expense, 
other than for milk hauling, rose only $h per farm from 372 to 876. Much of 

this small advance was caused by the increasing cost of upkeep and repairs, 

Since actual use of autos and trucks was greatly reduced during the war. 


Machinery and building repairs increased appreciably on farms of more than 
«20 cropland acres. Several farmers were making extensive repairs on buildings ~ 
and others were replacing fences. Materials were high priced and scarce. - 


Net Cash Farm Income 


i Net cash farm income doubled between 190 and 1945 for the average farm 
having 20 or more crop acres, but the resulting ,685 for middle-sized farms 
and 31,979 for large farms was still a low return for labor, depreciation, and 
--~ use of capital, when it is judged by standards of more prosperous agricultural 
tT areas. The return of 3179 to small farms means little, for the operators of 

' these units usually had other income or did not work because of physical in- 
a firmities. 


These incomes are somewhat discouraging when the causes for their increase 
are examined. Dairying is the major enterprise, and the change from sale of 
cream to fluid milk accounted for most of the increased income. Further exam- 
ination of price relationships indicates that the index of Minnesota farm 
prices 6/(1935-39 base) climbed from an average of 89 for 190 to 175 for 19h5, 
or 97 percent. Net cash farm incomes on medium-sized farms in the county rose 
22e percent and on large farms 130 percent during the 5-year period. Thus, 

- while some of the improvement in earnings was derived from better farming 
methods and larger and more adequate size of farm business, most of it resulted 
from the unusually high prices received for dairy products, These good prices 
were obtained primarily as a result of the opportunity to market more whole 
milk and less creem end butter. Return to lower prices for dairy products or 
the loss of markets for large volumes of whole milk would necessarily reduce 
farm incomes in the region. 


Farm Products Used in Homes 

In many communities, home-grown produce accounts for a large part of the 
value of family living obtained from the farm during the year. Home-grown 
produce may contribute more to the well-being of farm families than its value 
would indicate. This would be particularly true when the produce, if marketed, 
would bring low prices, but the items needed to replace it, if it were not 
available on the farm, were high priced. 


This index expresses the averuge of the increases and decreases in 
product prices weighted according to their relative importance. 
Sources Farm Business Notes. Agr. Ext. Service, Univ. of Minn.. 
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In 1940 the average. family utilized food and fuel worth $177 (table 9). — 
This was a third as much as the average net cash income from farming. In 195, 
even with prices averaging double those in 1940 on many items ties the average 
value of home-produced food and fuel increased only ,ll over 1940. Families 
were using nearly 20 percent less milk, less cream and butter, less eggs, less” 
veal and pork, and less vegetables, potatoes, and wood for fuel. They used aes 
more home-grown poultry and beef in 195 than previously, because meat had been is 
hard to buy. Consumption of home-grown pork would have been lower than it was, 
if meat had been found on the local markets. Fruits and vegetubles amounted Bs. 
to less than usual in 195 because there were no wild fruits and adverse weather *% 
spoiled most gardens. Many familics were buying coal rather than cutting and 4 
using the iow-grade wood that was available. 


Two familics had trapped a total of (56 worth of furs in 1940, and three ae 
families had trapped a total of 3330 worth in 1915. 


There was a 15-percent decline in the number of persons in the 100 house- 
holds during the 5-year period. This decrease occurred in nearly all groups, 
but was most evident on the larger farms. Little or no relationship is found a 
between the size of farm and the value of home-produced food and fuel, but there a 
is a close relationship between numbers in the household and the value of home- 2B 
used products. 


7/ Prices allowed for home-used produce in 1940 Carlton Co., Minn. study: 
Product Unit 190 price 195 price 
Cents Cents 

Milk @eoveeevr oe Ge eee Qt. 3-1/2 Os if 
Cream eeeoeeveveoeeeve8 e280 @ @ Pt. 5 20 
Butter eeseeoevoae eevee 6 @ Lb 40 i F ho 
Eggs eseeoersvpeeeeeeeeee Doz. 18 - Ke) 
Poultry eeeereevev eevee Lbs 20 PR 
Hogs Bete ee aR BRINN Eos 10 | Lh A a5 iss 
Cattle ©)OV8 0076 006 8 9 8 e.8s) ib 12 . 16 \ is : 
Calves eeoseee@eesepee ee @ Lb. Be ‘ 18 
HONCY seeecreserevece Lb. 15 
Potatoes eeeaneeere¢e ‘Burs 50 145 
Fruit and. vegetables Qt. Bag 40 

Dollars Dollars de 
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Table 9.- Value of home-produced food and fuel by size of farm, 
100 farms, Carlton County, Minnesota, 1940 and 19))5 


Size of farm 1/7 


Small 5 Medium ; Large 


TOW ISLS SL SIS 3; 1945 : 19h0 : 1945 

Wogye Dole Dol. GDOLvir (Dole Vol. i4Dole i DO. Oo as 

ce vce eee crest. oh 75 rei 5h 31 62 56 91 
eet Meaaie’e Wks ties ese g bat 8 5 8 7 5 3 Ly 5 
Dee ee lee alate cle eco 2 9 7; h 11 8 7 10 5 
MEPS e ease debe cesecceest- (LF 25 10 13 10 17 15 35 
BOs eich oie esate 7 1h h 9 h g LE 19 
Lego y cies orc sfe'y 6d e's 3 8 15 Sieur 6 5 10 11 21 
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Them . All farms 


ee ee cf 


oe es ee ee ee 


EES) 6 Colac senses ee cds 5 7 3 2 hh 5 5 10 
eg iui teececse See eedi nice 13 17 13 16 8 28 17 
EOS ['s\s'en'o.a0a eck oes 12 16 v2 g 9g 15 15 20 
Vegetables and Cronyn 18 16 17 5 1h 17 22 18 


$a £5 3h 20 ae 19 38 pt 


Bi Fuel @eeeseeseeoeeseeeeeee 
Total e@eeoseeteeaeevpeeee?e 


1/ Size groups are the sume as used in table ae 
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: Each family apparently used all they needed of the commodities ordinarily 
_ produced for sale, plus some additional amounts of scarce items such as pork 
or eggs. The needs varied, however, with the make-up of the family group. 

_ Elderly couples were likely to produce much less of their food than families 
that included growing children, 


There is little room for other comparisons of these items for the group 
between 190 and 1945, because conditions have changed. Age distribution, 
- employment, prices, etc., are different. In the case of butter, for example, 
a farm family could sell their milk for the price, plus the subsidy, and get 
f more for it than butter would cost at the store. Under such conditions there 
- is no incentive to churn butter at home. 


. Income from Woodlots 


ats Cash receipts from the sale of forest products and the value of wood used 
for fuel on the farm (tables 8 and 9) do not add up to an important contribu- 
tion of woodlots to farm family living in Curlton County. An average ennuel 
_ eontribution to farm-family income of only from $30 to 340 is not much in a 

region that is naturally edépted to forests. The explanation rests partly 
upon the fact that because the growth of timber is so slow few farmers look to 
- woodlots as important sources of yeur-to-year income. 


Cie 


Information concerning the physical condition of woodlots on the farms 
visited in 1945 was not obtained. A Nation-wide forest survey made 10 years 
earlier indicated that forest and woods areas in Carlton County were growing 
an average of only one-fifth cord per acre annually. Wide variation existed. 
Some stands were actually deteriorating more than enough to offset annual growth 
whereas others were growing at more than one cord a year. : 2 


Most of the 100 farmers interviewed in 1945 felt that the available timber 
was not worth the effort involved in cutting it. Some did harvest a few cords | 
of pulp in connection with clearing pastures. If the younger men had been at 
home, there might have been somewhat more clearing of tracts. The timber from 
these would have gone for pulp. 


Experience elsewhere has indicated that dairying and woods work seldom 
fit well together, unless there are two or more men on the farm. One mants 
time is mostly taken up by chores connected with the dairy herd. Then, too, 2 
returns from woods work are not large and there is a natural reluctance to get = 
out into the winter cold and snow for work in the timber, especially when dairy 
work is bringing more favorable incomes than usual. 


Income from Non-Farm Sources 


In 19h5, non-farm income was less important on full-time farms. Likewise, 
farm income was less important on part-time and resident farms than in 19h0. In 
1940 public relief (WPA, CCC, and direct relief) was received by six families, 
and old-age assistance by eight families. There were no public assistance 
programs in 195, but 10 families were on Old-age assistance. Five of these 
same families had also received assistance in 190. 


Only four of the full-time farmers reported appreciable income from work 
off their farms in 195. The remainder made a few extra dollars driving a 
School bus, doing custom work, being a township officer, being a AAA committee- 
man, or as a highway worker. The average full-time farm family received only 
$156 of non-farm income (table 10). 


Off-farm employment of part-time farm families more than doubled during 
the 5 years and accounted for 93 percent of all their non-farm income. This,. 
Coupled with their increased farm income, provided a fair living. The remain- 
ing 7 percent of non-farm income came from pensions, old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and from relatives in the Armed Forces. 


Part-time farms occupy the operator for only a part of the year or a part. 
of each week day. In 190, some farms occupied by families receiving public 
assistance were classified as part-time farms. In 195, the need for public | 
assistance had mostly disappeared and, with the rise in employment opportunities, 
several part-time farm families had reduced their farming and become rural 
residents. In other cases the operators were working full-time in industry and 
the family was carrying on the farm work. 


Residence farms in Carlton County are of two types. One has an operating 
head who has major non-farm employment. The other has an elderly head who can 
no longer do a man's work; he may have savings, or farm on a subsistence seale, 


on 


Table 10.- Non-farm cash receipts on 100 Carlton County farms, 
190 and 19hi5 


2 Part-time Fad L—tamel, iam 
farms 2 farms : farms 


Al s Resident 


Boource of receipt’ -: farms 


e 2 
e ° 


eo ee .) 


: 1940 : 1945 : 1940 : 195 : 1940 : 1915 : 19h0 ; 1945 
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Operator > : 
PPA VaCG ees os os vet pina OM f 386 es 545 h35 795 Oh 100 
1 ena Ma ge ERM Te ROR RPE ree mem eee 5 ae 

_ Family : 
BUPA VELO Ss sce eetees |, 15 31 13 aa --- 108 eh Jae 
Pe aid reid tio Qk eB em oe ot ieee 
MS TOUN es snes ec eee sed ly 2 20 pai a 8 Ne PES 
Beboardérs ..i.s..s cha 6 1 ae pink ee. eee 12 2 
Pe Direct relief...e.s. ses 1 oie a ete ao ee eis 1 mil 
fe Old age assistance....: 25 13 70 188 el 13 8 —=— 
Aid dependent children: 6 6 --- --- 21 21 Bs aie 
Armed ForcesS...ssecceed omm 39 --- 128 --- ay = 9 
ONIN ea 1 30 --- 3h 3 aes ier LS 
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or he may be dependent upon public or private aid... In the rural-resident cate~ 
gory of table 10 these two major sources are plainly indicated as being $545 of 
income from off-farm employment and $316 of public or private assistance per 

fit ond ly. 


Total Farm-Family Income 


Although the importance of farm sources of income did not change between 
1940 and 1945 for the average family, there was wide variation between groups 
(table 11). Operators of farms with less than ¢cO crop acres received more than 
half of their net incomes from farming in 190, but by 195 agriculture contri- 
buted only one-fourth of the total. 


Farm sources of income increased in importance on medium-sized farms 
mainly through increases in prices received per unit of product sold. The 
importance of farm sources remained the same on large farms. The average value 
of farm produce used in the home was somewhat greater in 19h5 than in 190 for 
each size of farm. However, the relative importance of this source of family 
living decreased as cash farm income and non-farm income became greater. 


Average incomes of the 100 families doubled between 190 and 1945 (table 12). 
The average rural resident family, however, received only 57 percent more than 
in 19h0. Of the 21 rural-resident families, 10 actually received less cash ~ 
income than they did in 1940 and ) others received relatively little more. These — 
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Table 11.- Sources of total farm family income on 100 Carlton County 
classified by size of farm, 19),0 and 19L5 


: : Size of farm ] ‘ 

3 oe eee : Smell $ Medium : Large 
Source e * ee aia a aR > ie e ois gee 

pi PAHO, ANG) | 190 195 . Iolo: 4 195 * 1gioae 


:Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars DollarsDollars 
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Net cash farm income; 532 1,233 22h 179 eis 685 860 
Farm produce used ees 218 145 157 128 171 Coe 
Net farm income 709 1,451 69 . ; B56 
Non-farm income 281 538 326 83e 28 i eye 

Total family income: © 99 3989 OF I IL LOG OF TAGS 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent PercentPercent Perce 
a ee Se on Plo rreonty 


s ae Ao ee 88 es ee ee 
oO 


Net cash farm income: 5h 6e 32° 15 27 13 69 

Farm produce used...: 18 11 it 4 Lg uit 

Peart Incdme yoy scape ae oe ; n 
Non-farm income ....: 28 27 h7 72 56 6 

Total family income: 100 100 100 sTeye) 100 100 


i/ Size groups ars the same as used an TEDL 5% 


are mainly families of elderly folks who are dependent upon Savings, subsistence 
production, or public and private assistance. hee 


Table 12.- Sources of total farm family income on 100 Carlton County farms, ae 
classified by kind of farm, 190 and 1945 


: All : Full-time ¢ Part-time pee denne 
3 farms : farms $ farms : ‘i 
Source n POho at ole Wh? Ppa ne ea 
pte, NUa | le | 18l5 | 1900. lols + ke ee 
:Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars DollarsDollars Dollar 
Net cash farm income: 532 , 1,233 BOG ear Th. Bea A 2e16 277 
Farm produce used...; 177 218 209 281 15) 223 131 
Net farm income.... 709 Lyibl LoOLy: 2 y5¢ ewe 70 0 


‘Non-farm income .... 
Total family income 
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28) 538 1146 156 Malunnos Oya tary 
O e ~ 


The average part-time farm family received 90 percent more income than in 
1940. Farm and non-farm proportions of the total were in the same ratio of slight 
ly more than 10 percent from the farm and slightly less than 60 percent from non-- 
farm sources in both years. 
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‘5 Non-farm sources of income accounted for 13 percent of total income on 
111 -time farms in 190, but dropped to 6 percent in 19:5. Income from non- 
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Aa Of the 100 families, only 22 had increased in numbers of persons per 

household while 9 had decreased in size, over the 5-year period. The average 

number of persons per household declined from 3.9 in 190 to 3.3 in 1945 

~ (table 13). This reduction in size of family occurred in all groups regardless 
of size of farm, although it was most pronounced in families having over 0 

' acres of cropland. These households were reduced from an average of ).5 persons 
' per family to 3.7; those on middle-sized farms were reduced from 3. to 3.0; 


and those on small farms from 4.2 to 2.85 members. 


On the basis of the numbers of persons to be fed and clothed from the in- 
‘come, these families were all much better off than they were in 1940. Where 
in 1940 the average individual had a pro-rata share of $e5h of family income, 
he had 3603 in 1945. This was 2.4 times the income available in 190 but 
actually would not buy 2.4 times as much goods as the cost of many thingspersons | 
buy also had risen during the period. The individual's actual purchasing 
power, when related to changes in cost of living indexes, was 165 percent of 


what it had been in 19). 


Because the income and members per household on small farms changed less 
proportionately, their purchasing power per person also changed less than for 
persons living on larger farms in the region, but even they had one-third more 
purchasing power than in 1940. The average person living on a middle-sized 
farm of from 20 to O acres experienced an increase in purchasing power of 
62 percent, while one living on a larger farm had an increase of 73 percent. 


These are appreciable increases for any group to experience within a 
5-year period, and are important in attracting people to this region as a place 
to live. The younger family heads are apprehensive about the future. They 
realize that other areas may be able to tak@ away the present good market for 
their produce through lower costs of production and marketing. Several co- 
operative groups and individuals are working on a "quality" program which they 
hope will enable them to provide high-quality milk and in that way meet com- 
petition from other areas. 


Income Changes on an Average-Size Farm 
Changes in farming and farm incomes which have occurred in the region 

are indioated in the following example. This is an average case, representing 
a full-time farm, and reflects the shifts that have occurred in crop and live- 
stock production as & result of the eltered price situation. No attempt has 

- been made to adjust production per acre or per animal, except for potatoes, 
over the 5-year period. Production per cow probably has risen somewhat, but 
in any case the rise would be small snd would increase the net returns very 
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in hay, 7 in small grains, and 2 in potatoes (or cabbages and rutabazgas) 
i 1h). It ran about 10 cows, 7 young stock, a couple pigs, and enough 

to provide eggs for the family. Most of the income came from butterfat 
das cream. Cull cows, veals, a few eggs, and a few dushels of potatoes 

or tons of cabbage Beommte chal ea teh “the remaining farm incom. 


2» The feed bill was the largest single item of expense and amounted to nearly 
HALE of the total cash ee Sabet sia expenses such as See nee in- 


s Net cash farm income of $3 was low, but since family living expenses 
were generally low, the family was sble to live fairly well. Use of farm 
products worth $170 in the home helped appreciably in stretching the cash in- 


By 195 about 5 acres of ¢yopland had been added to the average full-time 
arm (table 15). Bad weather and disease had reduced the acreage of potatoes; 
_weether, labor shortages, and other causes had reduced small grains by nearly 
half; but the ecreage of hay land had been increased from about 26 to 35 acres. 


: Livestock numbers on middle-sized farms changed little during this period. 
‘Thus the major causes for changes in income could be in only crops end in prices 
received for produce. Income from crop sales decreased and the bushels of 
grain available for feed decreased. Tonnage of hay increased and livestock 
undoubtedly were better fed since they could pick over their roughage and 


discard more of it. 


The greatest single change in the picture was the shift from selling cream 
to selling fluid milk. This involves 4 chenge from dairy products worth about 
-#1.20 per hundredweight of milk et 190 prices to about #5 50 per ewt. at 195 
prices including the subsidy. Thus, where 10 cows in 1940 had produced butter- 
fat worth $528, the same total production of milk brought $1, 6h5 in 19h5. 


The 1945 feed bill of $320 was more than double that of 190 and was still 
the largest single item of cxpense. Crop expenses had been reduced because 
a smaller acreege of cultivated crops was planted. Other expenses had risen, 
but not so rapidly as the prices the farmers received... Slightly fewer farm ~ 
products were used in the homes but their value was higher than in 190. Con- 
sequently, net income from farming was more than twice as great on these farms 
as it was in ‘190. . 


It is very evident from these data that families depending upon this type. 
of farming are confronted by unusual hazards to a high level of income. They 
stand to be caught both by generully lower prices for dairy products and by " 
the loss of war-crested outlets for whole milk. 
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OLD OPERATORS REPLACED BY YOUNGER MEN 
Predominantly young, physically fit families live in new or young commul 
ities. By the end of 20 or 30 years there are signs that indicate whether th 
area is productive and is able to meet competition from other areas. In east 
United States there are large areas which were settled by one generation, — 

farmed by the second, and abandoned by the third. The third generation found 
that they could make a better living more easily in some other location or 
occupation. Areas in other regions are having the same experience, : 


_ Of the 129 families visited in Carlton County in 190, 27 had moved to — 
other locations or the family had disintegrated by 195. One of the 27 places — 
was left vacant, but new families had taken over the other 26 farms.” Theseo) ae 
26 "new" families may be compared in some respects with each other and with the 
100 families who had remained on the same places throughout the 5-year period. 


In 19h0, the average age of the 26 operators who are no longer in the area — 
was 53 years; out of 10 were past 60 years of age; and only 1 in 10 was under — 
30. ‘In 195, the average age of 26 farmers who had come into the region during 
the preceding 5 years had dropped to le years. Only 1 in 20 was more than 60 © 
years old and @ in 10 were under 40. There probably would have been a higher — 
proportion: of young farmers if they had not been in the Armed Forces or away in 
industry. 5 | ee 

Operators on the smaller units were depending less in 1945 upon farming — 
and more upon other sources of income than had the previous operators, but thé 
acreage of cropland and total land was Slightly higher. Operators of middle- 
Sized and large farms had much larger farm incomes than had their predecessors, 
due primarily to the rise in prices of farm produce. Their non-farm earnings 
were more then three times as large and they had considerably more land. 


When the 26 "new" operators are compared with the 100 who had stayed on th 
same places, the effect of being less well established is demonstrated. As 
they were less tied-down and were younger, these 26 men took more advantage 
of the chances to earn wages at non-farm occupations. At the Same time, they © 
were building up a ferm which they hoped would support them if or when they 

lost their jobs. See 


Two types of examples illustrate typical cases among the farm families. 
In one instance, the now family was operating with practically the same live- 
Stock as the previous femily. But where the previous operator had depen ded on 
the farm for all of his income, the present one worked in industry during the ; 
winter. His family helped with the necessary farm work. He has bough’ addi- _ 
tional lend, cleared some, and plans to clear more. yoay Bey 


aie The other type of change is represented by a full-time farmer who bought © 
out an aged operutor. From l cows and young stock, end 50 hens, thiecherd. ~ 
was inereased to 15 cows, 6 young stock, and 100 hens (xlthough the ens were 
sold in the fall of 1915 because they did not pay). This young farmer had ° 
added an adjoining "0" and was dealing for another neerby which would increase 
his acreage of fields and pastures. : Be ee Pa 
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Both of these men were thinking about postwar conditions and trying to be 
in an economically sound position when or if reverses set in. 


A lurge proportion offull-time farmer parents with sons or sons-in-law 
in the Armed Forces expected them to return to Carlton County and take over the 


home farms. A few had already been released from the services and had returned 
to the community, but only one had settled down and begun to farm as though - 


he meant to stay. The others were as yet undecided about their future plans. 


From experience of parents in other areas, it is probable that many aged 
couples, who have "kept the farm going" for a son, will find that the or dees 
not want it, if he can get what he considers a good job in some other occupa- 
tion. But these disappointments to some families do not preclude the return 
of many local men to the area nor the settlement of outsiders in the area. 


POSTWAR FARMING PROSPECTS IN CARLTON COUNTY 


Farming in the cut-over region before the war was not easy. Many jobs 
were accomplished by much hand labor. Farm machinery was not plentiful and 
often was in poor repair. Incomes of farm fumilies on small tracts of land 
were very meager and often families on lerger units were not far above a sub- 
Sistence level of living. The outlook was gloomy for many families. But 
throughout the region some farm families could be found that, through good 
fortune or skill in Organizing resources and operations, were making rather 
comfortable livings. Some of these families combined outside work with farming 
to good advantage. 


Incomes of farm families of the cut-over region increused mterially 
during World War Ii. Some families left their farms for work in war-created 
or war-stimulated industries. But by fer the larger number of familics re- 
mained on their farms where some expanded their production, some worked more 
away from their farms for high wages, but where all were able to sell farm 
products at greatly improved prices. 


Farm families visited in the county in 1945, as previously discussed, had 
family incomes et thet time which were about double, on the average, those 
they had in 1940. Much of this improvement cume about by marketing milk as 
whole milk or for use in cheese rather than use for eréam or butter. «It was 2 
case of diverting milk to uses of higher valuc. At the same time dairying was 
expanded appreciably. 


Improved financial conditions brought about changes in size of farms and 


use of farm land. Elderly couples and femilies with good chances to work off 


their farms were likely to dispose of or abandon their farm land. Families 
who were depending upon farming as a permanent source 2f income generally were 
interested in improving their farms by adding more cropland. There was in- 
dicetion that full- and part-time farmers were increasing their land resources 
in an effort to be better prepared to withstand either the loss of favorable 
markets for their dairy products or a situstion of generally low prices for 
farm products. 


If national purchasing power remains high and markets for dairy products 
remain strong, farmers in Carlton County and similar arcas may be able to — 
expand their production until the average farm unit provides an income that , 
will furnish a comfortable living. If national purchasing power should decl 
farm families in this county, like other farm people, will have reduced earn- 
ings. Many of the families, however, would be better able to ebsorb the loss 
of income than would families in more prosperous farming areas. They could do 
this because of the lower fixed expenses associated with their kind of farming. 


£ 


“products cllowed them to sell increased quantities of milk-solids-not-fat 
“whére formerly these had been wasted or fed to livestock. Through their coy 
operatives end other organizetions they have sturted an active program to 
improve the quality of the milk in an effort to hold their gains. With a 
reasonably good market for milk and with feed prices at & reasonable level, 


they probably can boost production per cow at least 10 percent within a few 
years. 


Dairy formers of the county realize that wartime demand for milk and milk 
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On some farms the new buildings and general reorganization necessary to 
“meet the sanitary requirements of some milk markets would be economically 


impossible. On others, minor physical changes would suffice, but the ways of 
Operating would have to be improved. 


_It is possible that elderly dairymen, or owners of small herds, who could | 
‘not afford the necessary investment in remodeling old buildings or constructing © 
new ones could make an adequate income by raising replacement stock. If this 
_ type of enterprise were to become common, however, some sort of marketing 
program to bring additional buyers into the area would have to be developed. 


Artificial insemination programs and use of proved sires should de of sub- 
Stantial benefit to such an enterprise, 


i Poultry, hog, and sheep production probably will remein as minor enter-_ 
prises on most of the farms. . ‘ 


v A few farmers have made appreciable incomes from potatoes or cabbage actos 
supplementary crops. There has usually been adequate labor within the family, 
or nearby, tc do all the work. But acreages of soils that are adapted to 

_ these crops are limited. It has been observed, too, that it is necessary to. 
_ have enough acreage to warrant a complete line of equipment. Farmers with © 

- small acreages of potatoes or cubbege often are not adequately prepared to ye 

- combat disease and other pests or tendto be careless ane so often lose their 
entire crop. Potato growing in the county has declined appreciably since 

—19h0 because of the wet seasons and the prevalence of potato blight. Some 

_ farmers, growing 2 or 3 acres, failed to recover the amount of their seed. 
Return of dry years will reduce the damage from bli 


| ght, but cannot reduce the 
_ disadvantage of insufficient equipment for the smal] farmer. . 


+> 


Unless prices of potatoes and cabbage are low during several years, 
families who are located on these adapted soils and have th 
_ will probably find these crops profitable. 


© necessary equipment 


oe ks ar ‘wit! are. thinking of going 0 ps cut-over regio 
1 ba few poe ee suggestions may be- offered. The future does a 
ord ght for settlement for a family who has little capital and plans tc 
lend end get its main support from farming. If a family has enough 
al to take over an.existing farm, either through | buying or renting, aor 
bably could get a very modest living. Hard work and careful planning w 
n cessary for success and the family could not expect to have many of ae 
eniences used around the furms and homes of farmers who live in better © 
ultural areas. Persons who have outside sources of income, or those wh¢ 
relative isolation or who want to be near recreational opportunities, _ 
find an ereé such as Carlton County a satisfactory and interesting. pla 


